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Fig. 2 Example of a Mamluk carpet with three focal areas, Textile Museum Collection R 7.3 


MYSTERIES OF THE MISPLACED MAMLUKS 


CHARLES GRANT ELLIS 


In mid-1965 a fragmentary Mamluk carpet (Fig. 
1)! was brought to the attention of the Textile 
Museum by a Swiss dealer in antiquities who had 
obtained it in Italy. Judging by a photograph, this 
piece had several noticeable peculiarities, but two 
elements struck the eye at once. Prominent in its 
design was a Mamluk coat of arms, such as had 
not previously been seen in a carpet, and its border 
had a paneled treatment not normally found in 
Mamluk rugs. Apparently this fragment would rep- 
resent nearly half of the field of a carpet with 
three focal areas, an arrangement by no means 
unusual (Fig. 2), with the border surviving only 
at one end. 

When in due course it arrived in Washington 
and was unpacked, there were new surprises. The 
color scheme was far from what was anticipated, 


and, to the eye accustomed to Mamluk carpets, 
shocking. Where the pile seemed to retain its orig- 
inal length, this was much greater than one would 
have thought from the sharpness which the carpet’s 
details held in a photograph. Finally, the warps ran 
along the fragment’s narrower dimension, so it now 
seemed much more likely that the surviving half- 
medallion had been the principal motive of one end 
focus merely, rather than that of the carpet as a 
whole. Instead of two blazons, the carpet would 
have had four, and what remained would have 
constituted half of the original width, but only a 
rough fifth of the original length of some thirty- 
six feet (eleven meters), still assuming it to have 
been a three-part carpet. The width would have 
been about fourteen feet (4.4 meters). It is now 
in the Textile Museum Collection (1965.49.1). 
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Mamluk blazons have long been familiar in a 
great variety of media—stone carvings, enameled 
glass, metalwork, ceramics. Usually they are found 
on objects that are associated with either Egypt 
or Syria, where this dynasty ruled, or with the 
architecture of those two areas. The Textile Museum 
has long had examples in various non-pile tech- 
niques (Figs. 3-9), particularly appliquéd badges 
that probably were once attached to clothing. They 
are quite exasperating for the difficulty that arises 
when one tries to identify the actual former owner. 
The late L. A. Mayer did extensive work in this 
field, published under the title, “Saracenic Her- 
aldry”. He was able to connect many Mamluk emirs 
with specific blazon arrangements, but this helps 
us only to a limited degree. As their heraldry was 
a relatively simple one, several emirs over a period 
of time would make use of the same bearings, 
although no doubt with varied colorings. Finally, 
by the second half of the 15th century, the custom 
had arisen that the entire group of emirs associated 
with a sultan’s entourage might adopt the same set 
of bearings, distinguishable one from the other by 
the colors alone. 


The identification of blazons has been based 


primarily upon associated inscriptions in which the 
individual is named. These occur most commonly 
in architectural carvings and metalwork, where no 
color scheme may survive or may have ever been 
included. This has put the scholar to a great dis- 
advantage. He might say that an individual emir 
held certain bearings, but not what their colors 
had been. Given the blazon in color, he could rarely 
if ever specify the emir in question. 

Upon the basis of Mayer’s findings, the round 
shield upon our Mamluk carpet fragment (Fig. 10) 
might be described as divided into three fields. 
Upon the upper field of red is a white napkin; upon 
the middle field of yellow, a light blue cup charged 
with a white pen box, between green “trousers of 
nobility” with white openings; upon the lower field 
of black-brown (now eroded) a white cup. These 
various forms were meant to represent the badges 
of court functionaries of the time, and were char- 
acteristic elements for Mamluk coats of arms. The 
napkin was the badge of the master of robes 
(jamdar); the cup, that of the cupbearer (sAqi) ; 
the pen box, represented as a stylization of its con- 
tents, stood for the secretary (dawadar). The pair 
of curved forms that flank the cup upon the middle 
field have proved quite a stumbling block among 
the students of this heraldry. They have often been 
interpreted as cornucopias, meaningless as this 
seemed, and again by Herzfeld as ostrich feathers. 
Mayer disagreed with this also, and suggested the 
trousers, inasmuch as the forms always appeared 
as a pair, and seemed to him to be hollow, the 
mouth being given a different coloring. I do not 
find this at all convincing. Rather than a mere 
opening at the figure’s large end, this detail resem- 
bles, particularly in several of Mayer’s illustra- 
tions,” a mounting of metal, such as has often been 
added to the mouth or rim of a horn in order to 


Fig. 10 The Mamluk blazon (detail of Fig. 1, also on 
cover), Textile Museum Collection 1965.49.1 


keep it from splitting, perhaps with a lid to keep 
out the dust. In my view, from their shape we are 
dealing with oliphants or drinking horns made from 
elephants’ tusks, possibly as the badge of the taster 
(jashnigir). Mayer gives the taster’s badge as a 
round table top, but cites this only twice: in the 
cases of emirs who died in 1298 and 1348. It could 
well be that by the time of the Burji Mamluks, after 
1400, this table had been supplanted by a form of 
cup that would be distinguishable from the cup- 
bearer’s chalice. If it were not for this form’s atten- 
uation, it would be more natural to think in terms 
of the horn of the rhinoceros, for since Pharaonic 
times it had been common knowledge that this had 
remarkable properties which in due course included 
the detection of poisons *—the taster’s primary ob- 
ligation. In Chinese art it has been customary for 
the rhinoceros horns to be shown in pairs, and the 
art of the Far East was certainly familiar to Mam- 
luk Egypt from long-standing importations. A third 
possibility would be the tusks of the walrus, which 
were surprisingly common trade articles in the 
Islamic world of that day, and thought to be sim- 
ilarly efficacious. They may have been in the market 
as pairs, and the elephant tusks would have been 
known to have occurred in that way in nature, 
certainly. 

The very complexity of the blazon with which 
we are concerned would seem to make its identifi- 
cation quite easy. This has not proved to be the 
case. It was the coat of arms of nearly thirty emirs 
listed in “Saracenic Heraldry”, forming the retinue 


of Sultan Qaytbay, who ruled from 1468 to 1496, 
among them the future Sultan Qansih IJ al-Ghiri, 
whose defeat and death at the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks in 1516 precipitated the downfall of the 
Mamluk regime. These dates approximately de- 
lineate the period during which this blazon was 
most in use. In the case of few of these emirs, 
however, does the color scheme seem to have been 
established by modern research. All that we have 
learned, then, is that the carpet had belonged to, 
or at least was made for one of Sultan Qaytbay’s 
Mamluks during the latter part of the 15th or the 
first years of the 16th century. 

The fragment’s principal ground color through- 
out is a purplish or wine red, rather darker than 
is usual in the Mamluk rugs of Cairo. Contrasted 
with this are a pale blue, an intense but rather 
light yellow-green and a mustard shade of yellow. 
Small amounts of ivory white, dark red-violet and 
black-brown, this now much eroded, are used for 
details. The effect is more unusual than the mere 
description will suggest. 

The design offers a series of unaccustomed fea- 
tures. Aside from the unwonted presence of the 
blazon, the most prominent of these is the large 
area of solid color between the medallion and its 
outer ring of framing motives, as well as the smaller 
plain area of red that serves as background for 
the blazon. The border makes use of a peculiar 
type of interlace which creates a series of radial 
panels which form stars with eight arms (some- 
times with as many as twelve arms in other exam- 
ples of such patternings). Here these star arrange- 
ments are bisected by the side edges of the border 
stripe. Although this sort of patterning may be 
found in other areas, particularly in Seljuk times, 
as in masonry at Bust in Afghanistan,‘ perhaps 
12th century; at Nakhichevan in Caucasia (1186- 
7); in glazed tiles at the Gok Madrasa at Tokat in 
Anatolia (1295); carved stone of the doorway and 
wood in the doors themselves at the Mosque of 
Sunghur Bey in Nigde (1338), or the carved 
wooden mihrab from the Mosque of Damse Koy, 
also in Anatolia (1st half 14th century), it is es- 
pecially characteristic of the Moorish decoration of 
Spain. Actually the pattern may be found sometimes 
in Mamluk Egypt in wood carving or in other tech- 
niques but not as yet in an indisputably Cairene 
rug. There is no inner guard stripe. The complex 
band of ornament that surrounds the blazon panel 
is new to us, as are the rather strange cartouches 
reserved by the vinework of the central area of the 
medallion. The reversed scalloping of the medal- 
lion’s edge looks strange, although the more normal 
kind of scalloping about the blazon’s contour has 
several Mamluk models, such as the Mounsey rug ® 
in the Victoria & Albert Museum. There is an 
astonishing array of small Mamluk(?) details in 
serried rows in the panels that flank the rectangle 
which contains the coat of arms. 

We find an interesting assortment of interlaces 
within little octagons and octofoils, and even a 
variation of the “stars and bars” scheme, with 


double pairs of volutes, that was taken up in the 
article on “A Soumak-woven Rug in a 15th Cen- 
tury International Style” in the Journal for 1963. 
The small triangular cornerpieces of the blazon 
panel may well have developed from yet another 
interlace which seems to have enjoyed its greatest 
popularity in Anatolia,® although it will occasion- 
ally be found in Mamluk rugs.’ It was the principal 
field decoration of a rug, perhaps an Italian copy 
of a Turkish type, illustrated by Ghirlandaio in a 
Madonna at the Uffizi Gallery in Florence.* Al- 
though many of its individual design elements can 
be found in Cairene Mamluk rugs, it will be seen 
that this carpet has scarcely been characteristic. 
However, there are other rugs, well scattered about 
the world, that can profitably be considered with it. 

In our research into rug history, it was a long 
time before the first carpet with Mamluk arms ap- 
peared, yet this has been quickly followed by a 
second. During the summer of 1966, Ing. Piero 
Barbieri of Genoa sent on to me a photograph of 
a rug which had come into his hands, (Fig. 11),° 
that was much smaller than the Textile Museum’s 
carpet as it came from the loom (4.15 by 3.41 m.), 
but which could be considered as complete, al- 
though it had parted along the longitudinal center 
line, perhaps from repeated foldings. In each corner 
of this rug was a Mamluk blazon with the same 
bearings as the fragment now in Washington, but 
evidently with a different color scheme. Hence it 
must have been made for another emir, contem- 
porary with the first. All four coats of arms have 
been drawn to be seen from the same direction, 
which is a bit surprising. Mamluk rugs are not 
usually directional in any way in their layouts. Per- 
haps the Washington fragment has shared this 
peculiarity. 

Barbieri’s find had the same expanse of solid 
color (red) about the central medallion; the same 
cloudlike reverse scalloping about its edge, which 
had, additionally, the simple external scallops of 
the blazon contour in the Textile Museum piece. 
Here too the blazon was given this type of outline. 
A variation of the remarkable band of ornament that 
surrounded the coat of arms panel of the fragment 
becomes in this the principal border stripe, beside 
which occur two stripes not habitual in Mamluk 
rugs. The first of these is very elaborate, with orna- 
ments that somewhat resemble spools; the inner, a 
lazy-looking reciprocal interlock, has rather an 
Anatolian air. The starlike paneling of the Wash- 
ington fragment’s border is taken up in this rug 
too, reduced to triangular spandrels which flank 
the blazon panels in such a way as to create, to- 
gether with these, larger triangles. The owner gives 
the field color as cherry red, and the balance of the 
palette as: light and dark blues, light and dark 
green, and dark peacock green, yellow, ivory white, 
chestnut brown. The pile length is again unusual, 
at 10 mm. (Miss Bellinger found mostly 2 to 3 in 
Mamluk rugs owned by the Textile Museum.) 1° 
It would seem plausible that both pieces had been 
made in the same area. 
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Fig. 12 Fragmentary carpet with mixed Cairene and Anatolian patterning. Victoria & Albert Museum 150-1908 


In the study collection of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum in London there is a large fragment (Fig. 
12) " which, like the Washington piece, represents 
about half of the width of the end section of what 
appears to have been a three-part design, with most 
of the border remaining on two sides and a small 
portion of the great central square. This square and 
the end division have both had considerable areas 
of plain color in a purplish red much darker than 
one expects to find in a Cairene rug. The surviving 
centerpiece has similar reserved cartouches to those 
of the Washington fragment and the star-panel inter- 
lace appears, as in Barbieri’s rug, in a pair of 
spandrel triangles in the corners, although in a 
slightly altered version. There is an interlock guard 
stripe here as well, and a Kufic outer border, very 
Anatolian in effect, as is the long narrow panel 
within the borders, in a curious reciprocal trefoiled 
form, such as was expanded into a field pattern in 
certain Anatolian rugs later on. Examples are in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris 12 and in the 
West Berlin Museum." Riefstahl has illustrated the 
motive in Seljuk stone carving." The London carpet 
shows a variety of interlaces, most strikingly in the 
border, complex enough to have come from the 
book illuminator. Along with the dark red appear 


darkish and light blues, pale green, straw yellow 
and ivory white. ” 

In the Museo Arqueolégico Provincial at Granada 
survive two large fragments of carpet which have 
long been a puzzle to students. The problem which 
they raise has been bipartite. Were they portions of 
the same great carpet or of two? Were they made in 
Spain, or in Egypt? An extensive discussion of the 
matter will be found in a footnote to Kurt Erd- 
mann’s article on “Kairener Teppiche” in Ars Ori- 
entalis IV.’* Both pieces are large, showing the 
width in full. One, which was in the Madrid Expo- 
sition of Spanish rugs in 1933,.* measures 4.50 by 
3.13 m. (14’9” by 10/4”). Ferrandis Torres listed 
its colors in the catalogue as red, white, two shades 
of blue, green, yellow. A primary difficulty in eval- 
uating these carpet fragments has been that they 
are so painfully threadbare that it is very hard to 
trace either patterns or original coloring. Neither 
one can be reproduced here in full, consequently. 
However, from close study of photographs by Mas 
of Barcelona and color transparencies taken by Dr. 
May H. Beattie of Sheffield, it seems most likely 
that these fragments have come from different car- 
pets which must have been woven on the same 
looms, probably as part of the same order. 


The first, which we will call fragment “A”,"’ . 


shows one section of its layout in full, with part of 
the next one beyond in both directions, together 
with the side borders. As the design differs from 
section to section, we may assume that the layout 
of the complete carpet would have had five parts, 
much as we see in the Simonetti carpet,’® (Fig. 13) 
currently in the New York art market. A Mamluk 
carpet of this type would have its divisions pro- 
vided with three patterns, so arranged that interest 
might be concentrated upon the central one. (Figs. 
2 and 13) In this case the central figure was a 
great octagon of solid red, surrounded by a neck- 
lace of small, complex star shapes, and upon this 
octagon lay a much smaller octagon, probably hav- 
ing an interlace pattern, but bordered by a band of 
the reverse scalloping which we have seen in the 
Washington and Barbieri rugs. The next portion of 
the design displays an almost equally large trun- 
cated octagram™ as in the Washington piece, in 
solid red, surrounded by a similar chain of stars 
and radial arrangements of small elements. This 
figure is centered by an interlace, octagonal in con- 
tour, surrounded by a band of pseudo-Kufic letter- 
ing, beyond which small lobes bring the contour 
out to a truncated octagram. In the last compart- 
ment only enough of the pattern can be traced to 
determine that the central figure has been an octa- 
gon with decor similar to that within the centerpiece 
of Textile Museum R 7.3,?° or of the half-rug 
73,1209 in West Berlin.*t Around this there have 
apparently been several rows of small Mamluk mo- 
tives, placed radially. At the sides of this compart- 
ment have stood long panels placed longitudinally, 
as was often done in the larger Mamluk carpets in 
order to reduce the scale of the end sections and 
enhance the central. These show another interlace 
seen in Seljuk architecture,”* occurring again in the 
equivalent panels in fragment “B”, but unfamiliar 
to Erdmann in Egyptian rugs. However, it was 
present as the ornamentation of small octagons in 
73,1209 at West Berlin, 71 and in Textile Museum 
R 7.14.23 It was used in the very center of the 
medallion in our emblazoned fragment. The border 
(Fig. 14) in both “A” and “B” has the same ele- 
ments as the Washington fragment, except that here 
they have been arranged so that the radial stars lie 
diagonally one to the other, rather than back to 
back. The panels that form the stars are red; the 
odd-shaped interspaces green; the half-octagrams at 
the sides are blue; the interlace that separates all 
of these, white. 

Fragment “B” ** has one end border as well as 
the side borders. About the same length as the 
other, it shows two sections of the layout in full, 
but being torn at that point, it is now impossible to 
say whether it originally had three or five parts. 
Part two seems identical with the corresponding 
section of “A”. The end section again has had the 
several radial rows of small motives—at least four 
of them, centered by an oval which is filled with an 
angular interlace and bordered by the reverse scal- 
loping seen in the armorial Mamluk rugs. The 
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Fig. 13 Mamluk carpet with five focal areas, formerly 
in the possession of Simonetti in Rome. After Sarre & 
Martin 
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Fig. 14 Border detail from a carpet in the Museo 
Arqueoldgico at Granada in Spain. Photograph by Mas 


side panels have the same interlace, forming irregu- 
lar octagons which group into quatrefoils, as in 
“A’’, The border is also the same, and the inner 
guard can barely be made out as a recumbent inter- 
lock, on the order of a guard in the Victoria & 
Albert rug, (Fig. 12) but more carefully drawn, 
with halved fleurs-de-lis. 

We must not overlook T8348 (Fig. 15)2> at 
Vienna, which was shown erroneously as two sep- 
arate carpets by Sarre and Trenkwald, in “Old 
Oriental Carpets”,?* but whose design was recon- 
stituted later on as a single rug by Siegfried Troll.?° 
The central medallion here has a truncated octa- 
gram frame, as in the Washington fragment, and 
the surrounding necklace of stars and radial group- 
ings has been composed in so nearly the same way 
as to point to a common background of designing. 

Its circular central area, whose band of inter- 
lace may remind us of the Barbieri rug, is bordered 
by the reverse scalloping to which we have referred 
so repeatedly in these carpets, and lies on an area 
of plain red color, although in this case the area is 
smaller than in the other rugs. The Kufic lettering 
appears in the border; brackets in the spandrels of 
the end section resemble closely those of the Wash- 
ington fragment. The serried rows of radially ar- 
ranged small motives in both central and end por- 
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Fig. 15 Carpet with design reconstructed by Siegfried 
Troll from fragments. Osterreichisches Museum fiir ange- 
wandte Kunst, Vienna. T8348 
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tions may be compared with those in the Granada 
rugs, the centerpiece of the London fragment, and 
the side panels of the Washington fragment. The 
principal color is a cherry red, with details in 
green, light yellow, light blue, white and violet. 
The pile is short. 

All of the rugs so far described, unless possibly 
Barbieri’s, have been carefully planned and drawn 
in such a manner as one might expect from a com- 
petent commercial workshop. Now we come to one 
whose effect is that of production upon some nearby 
household loom. This most peculiar small rug, for- 
merly at Bernheimer’s in Munich but more recently 
at Cittone’s in Milan, (Fig. 16) * has a design which 
includes Mamluk motives, but they are handled in 
a very odd way. The field looks like an attempt at 
the representation of a vineyard, but at its base 
(the entrance?) is a row of palm trees and one 
evergreen, as seen in the Vienna rug and in various 
other Mamluk pieces, with between them a small 
form like an oil lamp, which appears in the Vienna 
carpet also. The border offers a series of variations 
of Mamluk detail, but the outer guard has the same 
unusual patterning as occurs in one border of the 
Barbieri rug. Different coloring produces a change 
in effect, but the drawing is much the same. The 
palette includes purplish red, light and pale blues, 
yellow-green and yellow. The pile has been long. 

All of these carpets have warps of four strands 
(except Cittone’s, which has three), spun S and 
plied Z. All are Senna knotted, with the open side 
of the knot at the left (this last information not 
available for Barbieri’s). The spinning of the weft 
material is so confused, usually within the same 
rug, that it cannot be profitably relied upon as a 
determinant. The Vienna carpet, with 2 and 3 
shoots, falls within the usual range for Mamluk 
rugs, and so does the London fragment with 3. The 
others, however, do not. Their range extends from 
4 to as many as 9 (in the case of the Barbieri rug), 
often varying from one part of the piece to another. 
The Washington and London fragments and the 
Barbieri and Cittone rugs have evidently had pile 
that was much longer than one normally finds in 
Mamluk Egypt. Whether the Granada carpets also 
once did so, can scarcely be told by now, due to 
their worn condition. 

In design the basic layouts are much the same as 
those we find in Egypt, large carpets being subdi- 
vided into square or rectangular sections, gradu- 
ated in size toward the center, partly through the 
use of longitudinal bands of ornament at the sides 
of the end divisions. Each division has its medal- 
lion, built up of concentric polygons and radial 
patternings, and each can be expected to have a 
prominent figure in each corner. However, we do 
not find the combination of motives that was norm- 
ally so favored in Cairo—in later examples prac- 
tically monopolizing the surface—the rows of lancet 
leaves; the “umbrella” leaves, combined in all sorts 
of ways; the tile patterns, whether these hold in- 
dividual fleurs-de-lis, or form groupings of tiny 
crosses. Then, too, the borders are not arranged 
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Fig. 16 The Bernheimer, then Cittone rug 


in the customary Egyptian manner, with two or 
four guard stripes treated as pairs escorting one 
broad principal stripe. In these carpets the guards 
vary in size and in their decoration, following no 
set rule. Actually, they happen to have a common 
denominator ‘in the form of one narrow band of 
sweeping vine which carries a recurved bud form 
between two little leaves, tucked into every bend. 
(Fig. 17) This is the outer guard stripe of the 
Washington, Barbieri, Granada “A” and “B” and 
Vienna pieces (with a reciprocal color scheme in 
Washington and Granada “B”). It is a guard stripe 
also in the Cittone rug, and in the Washington and 
Vienna rugs it serves as decoration for the center- 
piece frame. In the London rug this recurved bud 
appears alone, in a reciprocal treatment which also 
occurs in several well-known Anatolian pieces.*° 
Evidence of its long persistence exists in the recent 
Tekke rug illustrated as Fig. 44 of Erdmann’s “Ori- 
ental Carpets”. In Egypt it does not seem to have 
been common, Textile Museum R 7.16%" serving as 
the inevitable exception. 
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Fig. 17 Border detail as shown in an embroidered frag- 
ment in the Textile Museum Collection. 73.590 


The combination of excess shoots of weft, un- 
usual length of pile and abnormal coloring points 
away from Cairo as the place of their manufacture. 
Possibly they have been made elsewhere in Egypt 
(Alexandria?), but it may seem more logical to 
assume them the products of some other part of 
Northern Africa, where more recently made carpets 
often share such characteristics. One might judge 
that the Washington and Barbieri pieces, as well as 
the London fragment and the Cittone rug, had been 
North African in origin. The Vienna carpet might 
even represent some unusual Egyptian type upon 
which this weaving had been based. Technically it 
cannot be classed with the para-Mamluks, such as 
Textile Museum R 7.21,** and the large fragmentary 
carpet once owned by Michele Campana,** although 
designwise and in coloring there are notable resem- 
blances. These para-Mamluks also lack the typical 
Cairene combination of lancet and umbrella leaves, 
with tile patterns. They show much the same series 
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Fig. 18 Semi-antique Moroccan rug of the Médiouna 
type. After Ricard 


of tiny motives in radiating arrangements, and the tic features, but toward Egypt for their fundamental 
predilection for interlacings, although their basic planning. If several of the interlaces used in them 
layouts differ. Their borders, too, are quite unsym- have a Seljuk background, so also does the recipro- 
metrical. Their origin is undetermined, but most cal ornament in the London fragment, and the radial 
probably was in some part of Anatolia, although treatments of small motives point in the same direc- 
Syria or even Sicily might be possibilities. If our tion. Anatolian influence in carpets and eclecticism 
current series was North African, they may have may have been an older story in this part of the 
been leaning, then, toward Anatolia for many artis- Mediterranean than we had thought! 
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The Granada fragments may be the last repre- 
sentatives from local workshops under the Moors, or 
else from such a shop transferred from Europe to 
Morocco. In old inventories** we have mention of 
Tremecén (Tlemcen) carpets in 1273; Barbarechs 
(Berber) in 1410; Tonogi (Tunisian) in 1504; 
Moriscas (Moorish) in 1468 and 1509-39. By now 
there is no way of telling how many of the rugs 
with “wheels”, described as Turkish, may have been 
from the various North African looms instead. By 
the end of the 15th century, their Spanish outlets 
having been closed off through Christian recon- 
quests, these looms may well have welcomed spe- 
cific orders for carpets from Cairo, and would have 
been glad to weave in the blazons upon demand. 

Relatively recent carpets from North Africa, none 
of which may actually antedate the 19th century, 
are treated at length in a series of monographs, 
country by country.** None clearly repeats any 
Mamluk design, although several may be faintly 
reminiscent in one way or another (Fig. 18). Most 
of the more elaborate examples form a collective 
tribute to the popularity of Anatolian prayer rugs 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, for their designs 
are a succession of arbitrary pastiches with elements 
drawn from all of the more favored classes. Such 
carpets are scarcely to be found in American collec- 
tions. In 1964, handsome and colorful examples 
could be seen in the Victoria & Albert study collec- 
tion (Fig. 19);°° in the Beattie Collection in Shef- 
field (Fig. 20) ;°* in a well-known collection in 
Florence; at the Art Museum in Diisseldorf;** in 
the stores of the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan 
in Madrid. Later examples were also in this same 
storage; in the Palacio Real at Sintra in Portugal; 
and in the West Berlin Museen stores.*° Unfortu- 
nately, most of these have not been analyzed. Still, 
they have long pile, bold coloring (one in the Vic- 
toria & Albert has red field, yellow, ivory, light blue, 
light green) and multiple shoots of weft. The knot- 
ting of these more modern pieces, however, is 
Ghiordes. Evidently when a design was copied, the 
style of knotting was apt to be copied as well, as 
has happened in Spain at times. Two specimens of 
a less cheerful type are owned by the Hispanic 
Society of America in New York.*° 

A few other carpets come under consideration as 
allied in various ways, or perhaps from the same 
sources. One carpet, much reduced and patched, but 
still of considerable size, was in the Pisa auction in 
Venice in 1938 (Fig. 21).‘t The patterning was 
extremely complex, and without technical particu- 
lars it would be thankless to try to group it firmly 
with the series of carpets with which we have been 
dealing. There were no sizeable areas of solid color, 
but the principal border stripe was an expansion of 
the sort of panel interlace that we have seen in the 
Washington and Granada rug borders. The odd in- 
terlace mentioned in connection with side panels at 
the ends of the Granada fragments appears here in 
the very middle of the centerpiece and in the centers 
of all of the octagram stars in the field; also in the 
spandrel triangles of the major, central section. The 
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Fig. 19 Moroccan carpet of Rabat type. Victoria & Albert 
Museum T, 19-1914 
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Fig. 20 Moroccan carpet of Rabat type. Beattie Collection, Sheffield 


elaborate vinework of the outer border is familiar 
from other Mamluk examples, such as Textile Mu- 
seum R 7.15 * and the prayer rug, 88,30,*? in East 
Berlin. The detailing of the octofoil and cartouche 
inner border, on the other hand, is not. The cata- 
logue called this carpet “Asia Minore—Sec. XVII.” 
Surely it was not from there, and much earlier! 
What a pity that such an interesting carpet has 
dropped out of sight! 

In the National Museum in Stockholm, among 
the carpet fragments collected in Cairo by Carl 
Johan Lamm and said to have been found at Fostat, 
are two which he tentatively classed as 15th century 
Mamluk in his article on “The Marby Rug”. His 
No. 18, now NM 232/1939, (Fig. 22)4* has a 
border with the same scrolling vine with buds that 
was used as a guard stripe in so many other pieces. 
Its S3Z warps have the same composition as the 
Cittone rug, and its weft, dyed a color now brown- 
ish, is in five and six shoots between rows of knots. 
It is coarse, about 35 knots to the square inch, and 
its limited color range of dark claret, dun, dark 
brown, blue and yellowed ivory might suggest the 
area about Tunis. No. 19, now NM 231/1939,** a 
bit of Kufic border, has a very similar look. If their 
pile was not once much longer, it must have been 
sparse indeed, for it is that right now. 
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At the Art Institute of Chicago there is a very 
strange carpet, 26.1617, (Fig. 23)** whose hap- 
hazard patterning looks as if selected by some small 
child from a copybook of Mamluk ornaments, and 
composed utterly at random. Many of the elements 
are carefully drawn and characteristic. Others quite 
likely could be found in no surviving Cairene rug. 
At the top are two heraldic lions, reduced in size 
after a false start. At the bottom, two more natural- 
istic lions are led into the arena on chains, by 
pygmies—something that the designer may have 
seen for himself. The heraldic beasts must have been 
copied from some other textile. The border must 
have been based upon the pattern seen in the outer 
border of the Pisa rug, but has gotten so far out of 
hand that the resemblance is not obvious. The field 
is deep blue, much abrashed; several other blues, 
red, light yellow, ivory, black and “ivory green” 
complete the palette. The knotting appears unusually 
fine, about 120 Senna knots to the square inch. All 
sorts of dates have been suggested for this rug. Can 
it be a 17th century holdover? or is it early 19th? 

A series of clumsily designed, fragmentary and 
pieced carpets, with layouts and details which are 
caricatures of Mamluk rug art, keep rising to the 
surface of the market. Albert Achdjian illustrates 
one of these in part, as a color plate, on page 137 
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Fig. 21 Carpet with Mamluk de- 
sign, formerly in the Pisa Collection 


Fig. 22 Lamm fragment thought 
to have come from Fostat, now in 
the National Museum at Stockholm. 
N.M. 232/1939 
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(left) A peculiar carpet with Mamluk design elements, at the Art Institute of Chicago. 26.1617 


(above) A late reflection of Mamluk carpet design. Photo by Taylor & Dull, Inc. 


Fig. 23 
Fig. 24 
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Fig. 25 A Victorian “Mamluk” carpet. After Frehse 


of “The Rug”, giving the dimensions as 30/0” by 
16’8”. Erdmann shows another, 12’11” by 9/2”, 
from the Berlin art market, as Abb. 25 of “Kairener 
Teppiche”,*” describing it as in coarse Ghiordes 
knotting. He mentions another (which might be 
Achdjian’s) as sold at auction in Paris with the 
Giroux Collection in 1930. We illustrate one, even 
more degenerate, (Fig. 24) from the Myron C. 
Taylor auction in New York in 1960.48 This was 
22’10” by 15’6”, and surely must bring us well into 
Victorian times. In fact, Dr. Beattie reports one 


‘from an 1835 painting.*® A similar, but doubtless 


smaller rug, was shown by Ernst Frehse on p. 53 of 
his book, “‘Was muss man. . . wissen?”. (Fig. 25) 5° 
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Until one sees such a carpet, one can scarcely be 
sure of the correctness of Erdmann’s surmise that 
these are also North African, but it seems very 
possible. 


So in grouping together several Mamluk carpets 
with similar details and characteristics which do 
not seem to be essentially Cairene, we have per- 
chance succeeded in setting up a separate, con- 
temporary class, quite likely made somewhere in 
Northern Africa, at times to fill commissions from 
Cairo. The relationships to this class of a few addi- 
tional abnormal rugs showing Mamluk motives 
handled in a very un-Mamluk way, remain obscure. 
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NOTES 


11965.49.1. 2.20 x 2.10 m., or 7'3” x 6’11”. Warp S4Z 
ivory wool or goat. Weft 3Z and 2S,Z, wool, dyed red, in 
5 shoots, Pile 3S and 4S wool or goat, long and lustrous, 
in Senna knots open at the left. 744 horiz. by 4 vert., or 
53 to the sq. in. Alternate warps are depressed. Side finish: 
2 cords S4Z3S, weft attached, overcast with red Z and S 
wool. 

* Mayer 1933: PI. LXII-1, 4, 9, 14. 

°Ettinghausen 1950: pp. 99 (note 6), 110 ff., 160 (note 
39). Actually, as to shape, the resemblance of the figure 
as seen in the blazons is closest to the walrus tusks. These 
were imported largely via the Volga Bulgars, it seems. 
The open question is the degree to which they were ever 
hollowed out as oliphants, for drinking vessels. Then again, 
in such blazons as shown in Mayer 1933: Pl]. LXIX-2, 
central zone, the horn of the narwhal may well have been 
intended. 

‘For Bust see Hill and Grabar 1964: Fig. 153, Nakhi- 
chevan, Fig. 229; Tokat, Fig. 360; Nigde, Figs. 455, 456. 
For Damse Kéy see Akurgal, Mango and Ettinghausen 
1966: p. 153. For Mamluk examples in wood, see Huyghe 
1963: Fig. 252, a mimbar from the Mosque of Ibn Tulun 
in Cairo; one with ivory inserts, Dimand 1947: Fig. 71. 

57. 26-1943. Kendrick and Tattersall 1922: Vol. I, PI. 
48. 

*Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. XLV; Bode and Kiihnel 
1922: Fig. 85; McMullan 1965: Pl. 96, 97. 

* Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. XV. 

5 Erdmann 1960: Fig. 19. 

°4.15 x 3.41 m, or 13/7” x 11/2”. Warp S4Z yellowish 
wool or goat. Weft brown wool in 5 to 9 shoots. Pile 3 
strand goat, 10 mm. long, in Senna knotting, Alternate 
warps depressed. (Data from owner.) 

Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. L (Table). 

% 150-1908. 7/214” x 51%". Warp S4Z ivory wool or 
goat. Weft S2Z wool, dyed purplish red, in 3 and 2 shoots; 
some is Z2S, Pile is mixed spins and plies of wool or goat 
and of 2Z ivory wool, %” long, lustrous, in Senna knots 
open at the left. 8 horiz. by 10 vert., or 80 to the sq. in. 
Warps on one level. : 

Hoon 13597. Martin 1908: Fig. 283; Riefstahl 1931: 

ig. 22, 

7 87,1110. Bode 1902: Abb. 58; Ropers 1922: Abb. 12. 

“ Riefstah] 1931: Fig. 19. 

“Erdmann 196]: n. 106a. 

“Ferrandis Torres 1933: p. 105, No.. 1. 

“Warp S4Z ivory wool. Weft Z2S, S2Z and 2Z dyed 
salmon and slightly bluish red in bands and streaks, in 
4 to 6 shoots. Alternate warps are depressed. Pile S4Z wool, 
almost worn away, in Senna knots open at the left. 7 
horiz. by 7 vert., or 49 to the sq. in. In one place, 5 x 6 or 
30 to the sq. in. (Data from M. H., Beattie.) 

“Sarre and Martin 1912: Pl. 78. 

“Octagram. An eight-pointed. star form produced by 
rotating a square upon its axis 45 degrees. 

*°Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. XII. 

Ellis 1963: Fig. 16. 

” Hill and Grabar 1964: Fig. 168, from the Dawlatabad 
minaret near Balkh (1108-9); Fig. 196, an early llth 
century minaret at Damghan in Iran; Fig. 214, another 
minaret of 1061 at Saveh, also in Iran; a tomb at Amasya 
in Anatolia, Fig. 354 (13th century). 

*Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. XV. 

**Warp S4Z ivory wool. Weft 2Z, S2Z in salmon; Z and 
S$5Z in slightly bluish red. 4 to 6 shoots. Pile Z4S and 
mixtures of Z and S. Senna knots open at left. 7 horiz. 
by 8 vert., or 56 to the sq. in. (Data from M. H. Beattie.) 

* Warp S4Z wool, dyed yellow. Weft 4S and S2Z wool, 
dyed wine red, in 2 and 3 shoots. Alternate warps de- 
pressed, Pile 3S, 45, SZZ, SSZZ etc., in Senna knots open 
at the left. 10 horiz. by 11 vert., or 121 to the sq. in. In 
another place, 914 by 10, or 95. 
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*@Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-29: Vol. I, Pl. 49, 51. 

* Troll 1937, 

2.25 x 1.58 m., or 7'5” x 5/2”. Warp S3Z pale yellow 
wool. Weft 3S and 4S wool dyed red, in 4 shoots, Alternate 
warps depressed. Pile 4S wool, Jong, in Senna knotting 
open at the left. For color plate, see Schiirmann 1960: 
Tafel 20. 

* Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. VI, VI, VII, IX: 
Erdmann 1940: Abb. 5, 10, 12. 

“Ellis 1963: Fig. 4; Bode and Kiithnel 1958: PI. I. 

3 Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. XVIII. 

™ Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: PL XLV. 

“Erdmann 1961: Abb. 31. (Now in the Bruschettini 
Collection in Genoa). Also Philadelphia Museum of Art 
55-65-2 (Abb. 33) and Berlin Museen (West) I. 33/60 
(Ellis 1963: Fig. 3). There is a carpet also of this type 
in the Great Mosque of Divrigi in Anatolia and a small 
fragment in the Konya Museum, framed with a Beyshehir 
fragment and several others, Such rugs appear in a number 
of Italian paintings, including several by Lorenzo Lotto. 
(Erdmann 1940: Abb. 8; 1966: Abb. 32). 

“'Ferrandis Torres 1933: p. 59 ff. 

“For Algeria: Golvin 1950-51 and Giacobetti 1932. For 
Morocco: Richard 1923-24. For Tunis: Poinssot and Revault 
1950-55. 

“T 18-1914 and T. 19-1914. The latter has S6Z warps of 
medium brown wool. Weft is Z wool dyed red, in 3 to 5 
shoots. The pile is Z and 2Z wool, in Ghiordes knotting, 
pulled slightly to the right. 6% horiz. by 64 vert., or 42 
knots to the sq. in. Warps on one level. 

"Warp Z2Z curly wool, mostly ivory but a few dark 
fibers; some barberpoles and some light mixed brown. 
One warp level. Weft Z wool, dyed burgundy red, in 4 
to 6 shoots. Pile Z wool in Ghiordes knotting pulled 
straight. 8 horiz. by 6 vert., or 48 knots to the sq. in. Color 
range includes burgundy red, moss green, bright medium 
and sky blues, yellow, tan, dark brown and ivory. (Data 
from owner.) 

“Warp Z2Z dull green wool. Weft Z wool, dyed red, in 
5 and 6 shoots. One warp level. Pile Z wool in Ghiordes 
knotting pulled straight. 6% horiz. by 4 vert., or 26 knots to 
the sq. in. Color range includes rich red, orange, dull olive, 
bright green, bright and pale blues, dark brown, brown, 
ivory. lemon yellow. (Data from M. H. Beattie.) 

” Erdmann 1966: Abb. 141. 

*H 306. Warp Z2S olive drab wool. Weft Z wool, dyed 
a pinky gray, in 4 to 5 shoots. Warps on one level. Pile Z 
wool in Ghiordes knots pulled slightly to the left. 6 by 4, 
or 24 knots to the sq. in. 

H 308. Warp Z2S dark brown wool. Weft Z wool, dyed 
a pinky gray, in 5 to 7 shoots. Pile Z wool, in Ghiordes 
knots pulled straight. 6 by 5, or 30 knots to the sq. in. 

‘Catalogo della Raccolta (Luigi) Pisa. 1937. Milan. 
Sale was held in Venice, 5-9 Settembre 1938. No. 337 
(N. 978). PL CLXVII. 4.78 x 2.75 m., or 15'8” x 9’. 

“Kiihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. XIV. 

“Erdmann 1940: Abb, 21. 

“Lamm 1937: Fig. 18, Pl. VIII A, p. 110. 

Lamm 1937: Fig. 19, Pl. VIII C, p. 110. 

“ Michelet 1931; Martin 1909. Warp U2S silk, dyed a 
bright wine red, as in certain Mughal rugs. Weft 2Z and 
3Z wool, dyed a darker, purplish red, in 2 shoots. Alternate 
warps depressed. Pile 2Z and 3Z wool, in Senna knots open 
at the left. 13 horiz..by 9 plus vert., or about 120 knots to 
the sq. in. All edges have been cut. The carpet has been 
reduced in length in several places. There is a curious 
change of border design at the lower end. 

“Erdmann 1961: p. 100 and Abb. 25. 

* Parke-Bernet 1960: No. 1043. 

*” Praz 1964: Painting, “Grandmother’s Room”, by Ida 
von Berstett. 

° Frehse 1914: p. 53. 
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